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of Spaniards who had taken his side, and were flying from
the vengeance of their countrymen, parks of artillery, treasure
wagons, everything was in confusion, and the regiments
had much difficulty in making their way through. They did
not, however, break up, and, in spite of the vigorous attacks
of the enemy, the bulk of the army succeeded izi retreating to
Pampeluna. The battle of Vittoria did credit to the ability
and courage of General Clausel, who rallied and directed
the army. In that unhappy day the French lost 6,000 killed,
wounded, and prisoners, and left most of their artillery, and
nearly all their baggage, in the enemy's hands.

In spite of this check our troops might have maintained
their footing in Navarre, but King Joseph ordered them to
retreat beyond the Bidassoa, directing General Foy, who
commanded the rear-guard, to destroy the bridge. Thus, by
the end of June we had abandoned Spain in that direction.
Marshal Suchet still held out in Aragon, Catalonia, and the
kingdom of Valencia, but after the battle of Yittoria Welling-
ton was able to send reinforcements to the south of Spain,
and Suchet had to evacuate Valencia, both kingdom and city.

At this moment the Emperor was still triumphant in
Germany. As soon as he learned the state of affairs beyond
the Pyrenees he hastened to revoke the powers he had given
to Joseph and Jourdan, and appointed Marshal Soult Ms
lieutenant-general over all the Spanish armies. After re-
organising the divisions Soult made a great effort to succour
the French garrison left in Pampeluna; but the place was
obliged to capitulate, and he had to take his troops back
across the Bidassoa. The fortress of St. Sebastian, under
its brave governor, General Rey, held out for a long time;
but it was finally taken by assault, and the English and
Portuguese, oblivious of all humanity, pillaged, violated, and
massacred the unhappy inhabitants, allies though they were.
The English officers took no steps to put a stop to these
atrocities, which, to the disgrace of Wellington, his generals,
and the English nation, went on for three whole days.1

[ * Readers of Napier will remember the indignant tone in which he
speaks of the atrocities committed by some of the English and Portuguesee the ground was piled with, men 'and horses killed or
j; S                               with more or less elevation according to the distance at which
